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Introduction 




For the nearly 1.9 million teachers, higher education faculty, and 
cducgtion support pe^onnel who belong to the National Education 
AsKiciation, there Is no task more important and no challenge more 
formidable than guaranteeing eve^ American student an excellent 
education. 

Tlus ambitious goal, I believe, is today shared by more Americans than 
ever before. Over recent years, a consensus has emerged across our entire 
nationp a consensus that education is the key to our nadon*s fijture. 

Thanks to this growing consensus, we now have an historic opportunity. 
A_ system of public education that unleashes the fiill intellectual potential 
of every child is now within reach. And none too soon. We face a fiiture 
that will stretch our nation to the limit and tm the will of our people. 
Our pubUc schools need to be more demanding, more sensitive, and more 
Mdly innomiipe than ever before. 

What kind of foture might unbridled innovation brifig into view? 

Imagine for a moment that our schools were no longer bound by the 
**two^by-four-by^iix^' model of educaiion^that teachers and students 
alike were freed from the stale standard that traps them between the two 
covers of a teiabook, the four walls of a classroom, and the six periods of 
the ichool day. 

Imagine schools where all teacher were the product of teacher 
prepaxation programs so rigorous, so thorough, so demanding that evety 
student could be guaranteed a quality education. 

Imagine an alliance for educational progress among classroom teachers, 
college faculty, parents, the busine^ community, civic organisations, and 
citizens of every stripe. 

Are all these vbions unrealistic? 1 don't thifik so. In fact, I believe these 
vmons can become our educational (umt^--i{ we starr creating that future 
today. 

Will we prove adequate to the challenge? A complex vai ety hewn 
will detennme the answer to that question. But one thing' is certain^ 
Excellence m education begins with excellence in teaching. 

This publication is a guide to the educational future that is indeed 
possible, a look at the specific steps NBA members feel must be taken to 
ensure an excellent teacher for eve^ student in every classroom in our 
nation. 

Excellence never comes e^y. And excellence on a national scale never 
comes at dl without the concentrated and cooperative effort of all our 

' P^" ^^^^ effon. Together, we can make a 

dinerencc, 

Mary Uatwoocl Fuirell 
Pmidmi, 

Naiian^ EJucaikm Assockiion 
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ExceUence in 
Eveiy Classroom 



The NBA 
Agenda 
for the 
Teaching 
Profession 



ExceUence in educauon demands 
excellence in teEching. 

i^une that every othef element 
within the learning envimtunent is 
fittt-iate-«that tmbooks are sub- 
mmmt^ r^urc^ plentifiil, admin- 
istfarive suppott competent^ the cur* 
riculum i^mreh-ba^ and finely 
honed, dass siie appropriate* 

That'i a portrait of a school 
pobed to deliver wellence. Almost, 
Mining fioin the picture is a oriti- 
cal conaponent=the pz^e^onaUy 
prej^red, mmdmnsm^ omng per- 
son who ignite mthin students the 
detetminadon to take fiiU adimnoge 
of leming op^rtunito, who am* 
kens and sdmulat^ smdrat poten* 
rial* Tab this pemn away^rake 
away the quaUfi^ t^^r---ud Ae 
l^minf enwonm^t become life« 
Im and aerile, 

Bdii^tional occellence demands 
teachen wto w aidd|^, t^cheis 
who ene^iie the laming enwon* 
ment and bring teac^ to iSe, £du€i« 
rional aKellence demands t^cheii 
who ^ work with^ adminbtratQO 
inside the school setting to deveTbp 
pjUd^ that ftdU^te loiming^and 
educatipn^ ^ctUencf ite dtmtnds 
teachen who ^ r^ch ou^ide the 
Khool to ^eate a ^operatt!^ alliance 
among toichen, p^eotj, ^d other 
membea of the 1^1 community. 

NIA is wnrking today to ensure 
that ^momw*s schools can count on 
having Ae meUent toich^ Arni- 
ca needs, NlA's g^ is simple: a 
^.^^dung prtf^on in wMdi every 
pnicrioner fa eminently qualified, 
amr miiiimaUy com|^ent« 

Cm this gml be aduev^? C^m. 
through the yeais, the memters of „ 
NBA have succ^sfiiUy advo^ea] for 
enormous improvements in the 
taking proff^on^and in eduoi* 
uon* their work remains in<^m*^ 
plete. Their commitment to atcel* 
lence remiuns m strong m ever. And 
thei penmrence will not wane. 



Teachers Yesterday 



NBA Builds 
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Peaasylvinia, 1857: Two-thirds of 
tlJ tetdien under age 25* Quali- 
fic^rioos fiecessaiy to teach: complex 
tioii of elemeotaiy schooK Average 
years of lea^mg ofperieoce barel^r 
tops three yeas. Average length of 
ichod year: five months^ 13 days, 
Averafc sak^: $24 per month for 
maJef, $16,60 for feinales. 

Penniylvaoia represented the 
nofm in American education. And it 
was in ftonsylvania, on August 26» 
lSS7t Aat 43 clas^Dom t^chen and 
hjgber edu^don ftculty fi^m 10 
d^eient mt^ ^^mbled to create 
the oifaniiadon that was to become 
the Ntdooal Education Aisociation. 
The letter of invitation, dmfted by 
Thomas W* V^entine, a grammar 
school teacher from Brooklyn, calW 
upon teachf 11 to join a uniied effort 



to "promote the general welfare of 
our county" by idvancing the dig- 
nity, r^ectability, and usefiilness of 
teaching. 

The theme that dominated the 
1857 meetini voiced by Ma^a- 
chusetts teacher WUliam Russell. 
Teaching, he indeed, must be a 
profe^on, not a vocation. If stan- 
dards are to me, tf education y to 
serve the ^ee^ of a democratic soci- 
ety, Rimell stated, t^chea them- 
selv^ must es^blish and enforce 
quaUficadoni for admission to the 
pmf^on. To teacher should be- 
long the authority to determine the 
standards aspiring teachers must 
meet. 

With that first meeting in Phila- 
delphia, teachers had begun the 
long, slow, often arduous, and al- 
v^ys chdlenging proce^ of building 
a pmf^ton. 



Within 13 years, the NBA repre- 
sented teacheis from every state in 
the union, Teachen had done for 
themselves what no friend, ipoosor, 
or supponer had been able to do for 
them. They had established them- 
selv^ as a progressive force within 
the life of Ae republic. 

By 1980, more than 12 decades 
after NBA begw, 99,6 percent of all 
public school teacheis in the United 
Stat^ held a bachelor's degree— and 
nearly half held at least one or more 
advanced degrees. Teaching had 
grown as a profession, and the Na» 
donal Educauon A^Mtadon had 
both generated and accelerated that 
growth. 
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Teachers Today 



Better 

prepared than 



ever. . . 



challenged as 
never before 





y% teacher fepreseot the 
educgted corps of teacheii in 
the nation's hiftory. And they hava 
welcom^ a challenge that no other 
nttion in the world hai dared to 
accept: the challenge of educating 
child— reg^dl^ of nwe, eth- 
nicity, gender, economic status, or 
handicapping condition. 

For dl th^ chiidrenr today*s 
teachers are working to make ge4d 
the promise of democmcy* And they 
are working to ptepue young people 
for a world of unrelenting diange 
and unfor^een challenge. 

Today's teachen undemand that, 
on the averse, the student now in 
school wll change career five to 
seven tim^ during their worUng 
liv^, H^e students need to become 
mentally agUe and intellecttidly ad- 



venturous. Above all, these students 
need to ham to ke /earners. 

Shifting demographics magnify 
this challenge. New wav^ of immi- 
grarion into the United Stat^ have 
brought into the schools young peo- 
ple un&niliar with the language 
and customs of their new country. 
The tradition and values these stu- 
dent bring wth them will both 
enrich American life and suiin the 
capacity of schools to give each child 
a meuingfiil educadon* 

By the mm of the century, mi- 
noriries mil consdtute one-third of 
the student popularion in the Unit* 
ed States. Ihis ei^anding minority 
population wiU be dispfoporrionately 
d^adwitaged. But the burden of 
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poverty is not— and will not be-=- 
coafined to the ghettos md barrios 
that ^ar the Americaa landtcape. In 
1986, more than one-fifth of ^/ 
American younpters were poor— an 
increase of 33 percent since 1979. 
Million of studeiits must face this 
burden without the oaditjonal fiun- 
ily strucnire and nghtly knit commu- 
nitiei that sustained e^Iier genem- 
tions of young people. 

Other ftcTon ftjnher complicite 
the mission of America's schools. 
Classrooms now include some 2 A 
miUion young people dis^mcted 
from American society=by drug 
abuse, And abuse, depression, and 
pregnancy. Since I960, substance 
abuse has increased 60 fiold among 
young people. During the mne peri- 
od, teenage suicide has risen more 



than 150 percent, and teen-age preg- 
nancy hi^ increimd by more than 70 
^rcent. 

This complex pattern of social 
change crates new challenge for 
today's t^ehetfi. Thme challenges 
mil not di^ppear. More likely they 
will inteiisify--and change in ways 
that cannot be predicted. Will to- 
moffow's teachers have what it takes 
to to meet the responsibiliti^ these 
challenges will generate? 
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Is excellence 
in 

every classroom 
too much 
to expect? 





The United Slates today faces a 
serious and significant teacher short- 
age. That reality is reflected in one 
stanling fact: nearly all states allow 
their school district lu hire as teach^ 
ers men and women who have never 
been professionally prepared to 
teach, individuals who have never 
demonstnited their ability to meet 
established quality standards. An es- 
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timaied 200.000 classr^m teach- 
ers— <lose to 10 percent of the teach- 
ing workforce— hold '^emergency" 
teaching certificates. 

Individuals who lack profe^ional 
preparation are jl^equipped to 
teach. TOc untrainedi however well- 
intentioned , lack the skills nec^aty 
to effectively meet the intellectual 
«id emotional needs of young peo- 
ple, especially those who roost need 
help— the unmotivated, the learning 



disabled, the disillusioned gifted stu* 
dent, h takes a professionally pre- 
pared teacher to detect the learning 
disability that frustrates a child's 
progr^ or to identify a child^s spe^ 
cial talent that lies dopant and may 
need only the right encouragement 
CO blo^om. 



NEA has Jong mainiiuned thai 
educational cxcfllcnee demands a 
fully prepared » fiilly qualified teach- 
tt^/or et>efy sin Jem, in ^^ry ciass- 
room. Attaining this goal requires 
systematic cooperation among 12 
teacheris higher education faculty » 
and education researchers— and a re- 
newed commitment from school 
boards and other agencies to enforce 



without exception policies thai maiv 
date the hiring of only fiilly trained 
teachers. 

If policymakers work now to forge 
strategies that promote the ideaJ of 
equity an J insist on the high stan- 
dards that forward the cause of in- 
structional wellence, then the day 
will arrive when^ m^y child has ac- 
c^ to an education that seives as 
preparation for productive 
citiienship. 



To help reach that day, NEA has 
developed an agenda for restructur- 
ing every major aspect of the teach- 
ing profession, an agenda outlined 
in the pages that follow* 
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ivoiiKsi ie^Ji|ri|- 111 IvH;' H'iil lenir 
by risr ui\n of ihc i.^jEjufv Thr 

ffi new ,inil intioviitivr w'.iy\ \\ ww 
drnn Mt to br rradirfl lt)r fh^^ 

dian^iBi! wc?rlil. 

I'lirouglPHi! tmum. NHA h.r. 

fret ^i?r lu^ir in ic^ifiing ^uurss 
ngoroiis ;|t||H{^^fu!i and gradtuuc^n 

rufie^ for fxpCfiriKr in tb^^riH?iii> 
tj4>tr tnicfis shaulfl guide all rfTon\ 

Ihr Jc-^H-lief^^ of" tomnrrow ^iil 
h^vr lo br iiblr fu iidapi insinHnon 
eu the untqur nrrfh of $iy<ierH:s 
Ifom widely v^iying vulcufcs ;4nd 
f.ocj<>ci;-uriomii b'atkgroyrids-. To t\.- 
lecdvely reach dl chcjvr dificfrtn siu^ 
dcnrj, teadicfs will need rxiemivi: 
t'Kpcfif me in a widt variety of school 
mnn%%. Iliac cjcperieme should bt^ 
gin with cla.ssf<>orB observation diir 
ifig a pfospcctivr remhcr'^ very first 
pfoftssional loursc, connniic 
thfoughaut the nuifr tCi^chrr edac a^ 
tiofi pfogiafn, and tyfirimafc in a 
supervised prartirum 



iikIv rnh^ruT Ir^niing, A h^di If vri 

pfrirqiiisHr fol ffifctlVr |>f.J:H^f HI 

Suidrnts who apply to cmtt lUr 
funfraiofuf pfo^ffann iU^i will prr 
p^fr rr^ihcrs. foi rhr (fntury .d^nid 
^hnidd bf rcqyjrrci lo ikmrnwiuic 
:.ohd cvHlemc of ^*.idcfHu abihiv 
Pru^pfirtve trachea :^hould 
ptiird ra mmtf liro;id bber;*! hHs 

iiiit ^ubjrrr rhry im<ud to rraifi J//./ 
?br prf^fr-^*;infml knnwledgc h^nu f^> 
iindemaiidmit fiuw thildfcn lc%jft^ 
Irudiri rdu<4?K>h pfugfani^ sboiibl 
verify bo^ well pfuspcffivc teatbef^ 
have ni.ts!Cfed ihi% cuntcni ihiough 
rij^ofous rxamifutiuiij. arid otliei 
sr^^;mrni pfrKcdurrs 

Iracher education initiiufrons, iut 
thru pan, shin 1 Id br r ^ per f f d ? * i 
(.kfiiofisfrarc rhrir own pfDfcs5ion*il 
rigor. Only graduares from ^hmds ol 
edutauofi that meet the standards 
CiUbiished by ihr NaiM>iiai Counui 
for the Arcrcditaiion of Teacher 
Educatiofi (NCAlll) shouki be chgj^ 
hir for hcfnsiifr as teachi:^ NCATE 
oflers rh^ only natiofiaJ quality nin- 
uo! mcchaiiiAm tot ica^hcr ^ducisnori 

Teachers who huv<" 5Ucce$sfuny 
i umpletrd an NCATH an rediir cl 
prograni %vdl ha^^r complcccd onlv 
the fjr^i leg or ihctr pfotes^iiorul 



prcpaf4n*Mi Nrw irmbrrn. thiiinv 
fhcif itiitj.il yr4f ffi iht: iVA^rnoom 
(fhc inffffi yf.n), diuidd 
f^*^'5lo^3l gJiidarKc horn esprficfUfd 
fc.ulicts who Imvr heea pr^^pared to 
brlp juln.i^u and a^Nivt bcginnin/i 
[^ra< Honet.s, 

K^f nmtr irMher prepaf;*fiofi 
prnrf^s should rodr^Vf>r to imuW m 
M nrw le^icher^. the nnr rcmviccioii 

student. 

mrni of aspifin^ t^arhrrs tmm rm^ 

mmw fhiif |?uod ffflrhrr^^ Ih-htv*^ 
ui4iJenSi' and pawss the hafd-lu- 

drfU^ behrve in thrnisirlves 

Shaping feaihrr eduiiitfon pfp- 
gimn ihti mrm ^iMuUuh of 

rKfrHfiKr wUl requirr m\ ongoing 
fiartncfship l^rtwern tcathrf cdutii^ 
u-Hs ;4nd pfavnuni: fbssroom 
trai hf rs 

Birft also needed h m evrii broad^ 
cr parincfship bcmcrn cuutuiois 
mA pubhi: offiiirtb. Strong %y%\tm% 
Of teacher prepafarton vm only be 
rnaintaincd if public: officiab insist 
that schools provide every classroom 
a fully prepared teacher. Rigorous 
nandards at the teacher-training lev* 
el Wilt do \hi\t gimil if public offj^ 
rials allow unqualified individuals to 
ieiich lar pobncal or financiai 
reasons. 



Action Needed 



Hire as teachers ordy those indi^ 
viduai^ who arc fully immd. <tni- 
fled, and licemeit A,t^^ign teachers to 
only those fubjects they haivc been 
lircnscd w tcs.ch. 



Enact and cnfcsrce fegubfuiin \hn 
pfohibit the hinng of underpreparcd 
tcarhers and end the gfafinng f>f 
^'riDcrgrocy cefiiflcate^.'' 



Nadonal 

Continue efforts to upgrade and 
stfcngihen the staridards for teacher 
pfeparatioft ^er forth by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (MCATl). Sus^ 
tain these standards in the face of 
any and all attempts m dilute them. 




mrntinl to imdunn m U h to uny 
ofliff recognized ptok^niotu Jcath' 
ci;v-no less than clcxtofs, lHwyrr% 
*ind afchitetis^nccd to be Mr in 
rcgulare their own pmfession in of- 
der to assure the public of aiinpc- 
tent pfacikc, 

For teaching to betomr scir 
l^ovefninfi pfofession, tcachcfs mmUi 
have to play an active role in muh^ 
IhUing and enforcing sundurd^ for 
the pfepararton of tvuhm, fijf rmty 
Uno ihc teaching profosion, and lot 
professional priicticc. 

This active role can and sliould he 
insiftutionaliml through siandards 
boards ac l>oth the bvai^ mtl nation^il 
levels- These standards boards .should 
unite teachers, teacher edurator^, 
and public representatives in a joint 
effort to make teaching an ever more 
demanding and aecomplished pro^ 
IcMkm, To ensure teachers the abili- 



ty lo govern their pfofc ssion, teach 
ers should crunprise the nuijorffy of 
these stmuhtih boards. 

rhr new Nati<jnal Board for Pro- 
fessional leaching Standards— u 
non-governnianml l>ody developed 
by Aiundation, civic, higher educa^ 
tion, and teacher leaders working in 
coot ert— has been structured to rcc^ 
ogni^e the imporiancc of scirgovcr^ 
nance to rhe future of the teachjni; 
profession, lire new l>oard, the firsr 
of its kind lot I he teavhuig piufes^ 
shn, will be guided in its decision!^ 
by a tf^rher majority. 

An a non«govetnmental body, 
however, ihe new nationai boutd Itas 
no legal power to license teachers or 
set standards for entry itito the pro^ 
fes^ion. That power fcsides at ifie 
state levef For this reason. NBA Ivm 
long advocated staie^by^state rcguhv 
tion of the teaching pfofession by 
autonomous profcjsional standards 
and pfaetices boards cornposcd of 
teacher majofities, These boards 



would llcefisc teachers ro practife, 
rrcngnire fcachcrs* pfofr^sional un^ 
fificateii, and approve the content of 
teacher preparation prt>grarm. 

NEA fnenihcis are now working 
to atablish such boards in states 
acrovs the nation. Several states have 
already established standards boards 
tliat enable teachers to more effec- 
tively govern and improve theif pro^ 
fcssion. In rhe^e and other scates, 
teachers are ifHisting tlvdi Ikcmm io 
teach -nly be granted to those indi* 
viduah who have completed a super- 
vised teaching practicum, graduated 
from an accredited leacher prepara- 
lion program, and parsed eicamuia^ 
tions and other ai^essment proce* 
dure3 admiiiistered or recognised by 
state standard? boards. 



Action Needed 



Local 

Enforce— with no exceptions— 
plicies that prohibit the hiring of 
individuaii who have not demon^ 
strated their competence to teach by 
meedflg state liceniufe standafds, 
Pfohibit the assignment of teachers 
to €omm they have not been pre- 
pared and licensed to teach. 
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State 

Establish autonomous state boards 
of professionaJ standards and prac* 
trees that are composed of teacher 
majorities. 



NattonaJ 

Develop, through the National 
Board for Professional Teaching 
Srandards, innovative cessment in- 
strumentf that can faiily and appro* 
pfiaicly measure teacher skUl and 
knowledge 
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uii||ping responsibility w keep up4c> 
flare in iheif teHrhing specmJties and 
ro %hMpm and improve their |jrda^ 
gogical skills And lo help inret this 
resjionsibiliry. teachers need eiiperr 
feedback on their performance. 

All teachers, NEA believes, ought 
ID be formally evaluated on at regular 
basis. UnforiMn^tely, in far tim many 
school district.^ ncros.^ the touniry, 

ionducted, or performed by per^oti- 
nel who havener been profc.^ionally 
tr^iined in effective evaludition 
practice, 

A$ a residf, few evgluauon f^yn- 
terns now in place genuinely help 
improve in^ifuction Mo^f rvahiafion 
,^/sfems neither identify and rein- 
force teacher strengths nor pinpoint 
and remedy deficiencies. 

Effective evaluation systems can 
be put in place. But such systems 
cannot be imposed on schools by 
outside auiborities. To be effective, 
evaluation systems must be jointly 
designed , at the locaj level, by ad^ 
ministrators, teachers, and school 
boafd members. Systems so designed 
won't merely meamre compefeoce— - 
th?y will promoie it. 



Pfutijuiing rlfetiivencHy ihrouHh 
rvaluaiion needs he inoMdercd a 
tareerdong prote^s, *\h\K ptrnvvs 
rhoidd begin with the rigorou^i as 
!?es3ment of prospective teachers l>y 
^t4te professional standards bogrd^«, 
It riiould continue with .support fur 
beginning tearhrts fr<jm eKperiericed 
tolleagues through a system of colic 
giil assistance designed to help iho^e 
who are new to the profession. 

llns tollcgi^r -or peer — xv^ihUmc 
sbou!dn-i end once teachers ure inro 
rtieir careers. SyMffiis of collei^ial 
a^istance can also help cxpetii^ ccd 
teachers improve their skills and 
mec^ their needs for professioiial 
growth and devclopnienf. 

Teacher on^the job perfofmaiice* 
meanwhile, should be evaluated rcg- 
ubily by trained cvaluafors for mak- 
ing decisions about teacher job sia^ 
tus— decisions, for instance, about 
tenure and termination. 

In all cases* evaluarion should be 
coupled with opporttjnhies for pro- 
fessional development. No teachef is 
perfect, and even a teacher who 
receives a glowing evaluation ought 
to be alerted to areas where improve- 
ment is possible. Similarly, an indi- 
vidual who receives a poor evaluation 
should be given the encouragement 
and resources needed to improve. 



U\ Hiine i^svu, lioffiff uOiiff iy. \m< 
piuvemeni may rjot rake plate, even 
if M fair afid ^ppropftgte evaluarion 
system is jo place. A fbrnml reevalu- 
rtrion by a trained cvglu^tot nwy 
documcnf conrinuing incompeicntc. 
If m individual should remain so 
dfficieni, even after receiving help, 
th4i individuars empjoyrnent as a 
icacher should be rernun^tcd 
through a process that fully fesprcis 

Ihu effecttve learning dernandr. 
inort than individual trarhcr cv,tlu^. 
lion, learning, after all, takes plarf 
in a school environrnent, and thjit 
overal! environment may either hin- 
der or facilitate cffotts to le-^ch. 
Schools need to be evaluated m 
learning environments because the 
way a school is organised and sup- 
ported con decisively affect teacher 
performance — and student achieve- 
ment. Schtjols that succeed, in shon, 
are the schools that guarantee teach- 
ers the materials, the space* the 
flexibility, and the time all te'^chers 
need to make learning tome alive for 
each and every student. 



Action Needed 



Develop evaluation systems that 
provide tcacheii with comprehen- 
sive, regular, and meaningful feed- 
back on their professional 
performance. 



State 

Facihiaie assessment at the local 
level by providing the ftmding and 
the time that will enable administra' 
rive personnel to mcquirc cxpenise in 
effective evaluation practice. 



Nationai 

Suppon research that promotes 
effective and fair evaluation and 
identifiei the most promising profcs* 
siona] development itfategies for 
helping teachers improve and rcfiiic 
their instnictional skills. 



Ihc NBA Agenda for the Teaching Ptorcssiori 




llm yc4f, m w years pmi. tlum 
yiiuh ot ieaihffs win le«vr rhcir 
thsnmnm md never rcrurn. 

Krsrmhcfi now irll tb^t mofc 
ihATk half of all leaihen spy in ilie 
pfofrssion no Inngrr than five yrats. 
Anil '43 many 20 pmtm ieave at 
the end of their firu year 

A definiiive 19S6 study iornnus' 
sfoned by the MetmpoHtan Life In* 

\'M\iit\ fhrtt drive men ^nd women 
cnit of ilir profession. Topping thr 
Ihi; inadequate compensation. 

fn 1987, the average teacher .^ala^ 
fy topped |2fi,000 for the firu time. 
A I ttn? average— which repre&efus 



fiir median income anions all teach 
ers, not just beginncfi— tcachcts m> 
ttially have le^s real buying power 
than they enjoyed a decade ago. 

Low levels of comprnsaiiofi scK 
versely affect the quality of eduta' 
tion In many different ways. Ixm 
salaries discourage young men and 
women from entering the teaching 
profe^sion-= and help create shorf^ 
ages of trained teachrrs. \m%\ school 
disfricti too often attempt to 
**Rdve'' theie ii\im%%t% by hi uig 
individuals unprepated to teach. 

Um ^alarie^ also have an adverse 
rducationaJ irnpkct on the work of 
iufrcnt teachers. To support their 
families, rrmny teachers are forrrd to 
take second, non*teaching jote on 



evenings iind weekends. 1he>e m» 
ond Jobs drain rcacher lime «nd 
energy for instructional plan o^^r ind 
limir qp|K?rfunltiei to pursu an.ner 
pmfepional -education. In the end, 
the ulrimate victims of low teichrr 
compensation are studentj. 

Xht problems crea'^d by inatie^ 
quatc compenMiion will not br 
solved by «hott^(ffm p^tliarlvr^ h h 
rime for a permanent fiic-'fof a 
tommifmeni rn make teaching %i\ 
attractive, lewarding. IJIedong /to 
fmkmd option in every srate and 
every school disffkr. 




Action Needed 



Ensure that teacher compenration 
is commensurate with the compensa- 
tion of other professions requiring 
comparable skill and preparation. 



State 

Increase fuading a^istanee to lo* 
cal school distriets. Develop and im- 
plement fifatcgies to ensure equity 
among diitricts. 



Nadonal 

Provide leadership and resoutces 
to implement the 1983 recommen- 
dati n of A Naiim at Risk, the 
lan<liiJtfk re^ft eommi^ioned by 
the U.S. Depmment of Edyeation^ 
''Salaries for the remehing profession 
should be incMsed and ihoutd be 
profi^ionally competitive/' 



I.'he NBA Agenda for the Icachiog I^^rofession 




pufMy mAmgamm tc%^mh has not^ 
rd, aie ofgani/.aHons that mmdy 
ifivolvc ernploym in dcmioturmk^ 
ifig. Rmpluyecs who^c opinions lue 
sought And wekonied tonrribuic 
Vi^lu^blc infbrmiiuun ra the decision- 

fn srhiwjh, of iXHiff^f. paftfcip:uory 

cfs arc constantly jntewilng with 
.Hiidcntr, and, m a result, ktiow fit&t^ 
h^iid what sfudcnts need in succeed. 
No decision ihsit affects studrrits 
ought to be made without the active 
'4nd mcaningfui involvement of 

Yet, in far too many schoob^ 
classroom leachcfs have httic say in 
the daily decisions fundamental to 
the successful practice of thelf pro* 
fc^ion. A 1986 national NEA sur- 
vey » for itistame. found that 61 



percent of Amcriiii's triuhrr^ sel 
dom, nevrf, or only ixc usiofmHy 
hnve the opporiunity to pnnicppafr 
In uhoiil deci.^ioiK^ on f^r^tdin|^ poif^ 
ties and .student discipline codes. 
Kven rtiofc teachefs— 73 pefcrnt — 
arc not consulted on dec isions aboin 
how schools plun the use of iheir 
facilities. 

'ibis isobrion of tcathets iinder^ 
mines the collcgialiiy $o crucial to 
effective RlHKjb, Eduiation is not an 
individual act performed hy individ- 
ual teachers. Education is a collecfive 
ftculiy rep^onsibility, and it %yofk% 
best when schools create working 
envifooments that encoufage teach- 
er? to interact and share . 

To become more effective cnvi- 
rotments for learning, Khoijls need 
to leek, not ignore, the infofmatian 
and professional judgment teachers 
can offer. NBA, through a variety of 
initiatives, is now working to devel- 
op school-based decision-naking 



Ih ifiaf ijrant school faculties ;i 
f vciice in the decisions ihat 
iiflect learning. Th^ NHA Ma?itery in 
Lemufig Pr cct, for instatice, is tiv 
Ming over cwo domn i^chool build- 
ing facuhies to explore and develop 
innovaiivr approaches to reorganise* 
ing Icafning at the local IcveL 

MefUni^ rhr nrrd ; of au InrfriA 
ingiy diverse Mudcnt body dernanib 
rosuring that decisions that affeci 
students* lives arc made by people at 
the front lines of education. 

These people are not in .Hchool 
district central nfTices or state capi- 
tols or the IJj. Department of Edu* 
iaiion. They are in tlic nation's 
classrooms. They arc teachers. 




Action Needed 



local 

Establish the »hool building m 
the fundamental unit of cduearion 
renewal, a step that would help 
teachers become better involved in 
all matters that affect the quality of 
instruction. 



Stata 

Review existing educational regu- 
lations and rework those that limit 
tlie ability of teacheri; to exercise the 
judgment essential to individualizing 
instruction according to student 
needs. 



National 

Provide leadership and resources 
to faciliate pilot decision- making 
proj^cs by faculcy at the school 
building leveh 



To Learn Mare 



Tfie NBA agenda (or the icachinp profession is spelled out in more det;n^ 
HI a wide variety of Association publications ant! reporu. 

Beiow, a bfief Hm of recent materials that can help pu understand iht 
direction in which NEA believes the teaching ptofesion need^ to be nJOvin^^ 

An Open Utter to Amema on Schmh, Studenti, and romomiuL 
Published in 1984, this report o0crs a vision of education to guide Ainrrica 
into the lUt tentuty. 

Exceilence in Our Schools: Teacher Education, An Action P/an. Hiis 19B2 
document, revised in 1986, identifies standards hr effmhc teacher edurarion 
programs. 

Establishing and Mmntmning Standards far the Govemancfi of the nach^ 
ing Profession. This 1987 rcpon, prepared by the NEA htstruction and 
Profe^ional Development Committee, presents a professional self.povernance 
model to guide NEA and afniiate activities. 

An Assessment Continuum for the Teaching Profession, Developed in 1986 
by the NEA Special Committee on Competency Testing, this guide outlines a 
career-long assessment process designed to facilitate the professional develop. 
n*ent of teachers. 

V^ures in Good Schooling. TTiis 1986 report, a joint project of NEA and 
the National Aswiation of Secondary School Principals, notes the principles 
that can foster educational renewal at the secondary school building leveL 

The Conditions and Resources of Teaching. Published in 1986, this repon 
document the impact of school organization and management on instruction^ 
al ettectiveness. 

a/^^ Statement on Professional Gmwth and Development 

Adopted by the NEA Board of Directors in 1986, this document describes 
how teachers can help teachers refine their professional performance and lists 
the essential elements of effective performance evaluation programs. 

Higher Education Reform. Published in 1987, this collection of position 
papers ocplains the NBA perspective on the key issues facing America^ 
colleges and umversities. 

For more information on these and oiher papers, contact NBA Instruction 
and Professional Development, j20j Wih St, NW, Washington, ac. 20036. 
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This fcpoft has been developed under the auspices of the NEA Standing 
Committee on Instruction and ProftssionaJ DeveJopment. chaired by Nancy 
Jewell, m fesponje to a recommendation of the special NBA Higher Education 
Advisoty Committee, chaired by James Davenport. 
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